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QUBSflONS NIED TO 3g jmmt'Q 



iaeh school raealvlng fed^fal mofiey for voea£lon.sladuaat£^a& ffom the state 
agrees to provide special sarviceS to disadvantaglj atid haKAdloapped students. 
As a result^ school pefsomn^l should be able to mmv th^m following 
quastioQ8« 

1. What activities as^e used to Tecsfult haQdlcaPpid and dl ^sadvantaged 

individuals into vocational education? 

2« How are 8th grade handicapped and disadvamtagij gtudeamts and their parents 
informed about vocational education oppOrtiuQitlie^ as4^ ent^ requirements 
tor eligibility for emrollment? (for secoftdaryotudMt^s only) 

3* Are thare separate vocational prograai^ axftlnslyely foir^ disadvantaged or 
handicapped students? If sog eiEplmia i^hy. 

4* Eo^ is vocational education planning for hasd toped te:tudents coordinated 
among vocational educatlonp special educatioB, JlPA a^^d rehabilitation 
service providers? What individualized plaflniij instr— iments were used? 

5« How are vocational services for dlsjadya nta^ed gtudentft coordinated with 
other agencies and/or school programs aueti JfPA, Ch^^pter 1 and billn-- 
gual programs? 

6* What specific services are provided eaah stadiiit who &^srolls in a voca- 
tional education progria in the following areiii 

' a. Vocational assessment of ladividual iHtariitSi abiZ^itles, and special 
needs with respect to cmplaclng the^ vc actional edwication progrra 
successfully. 

b. Special services to succeid_^i^jroc^jJ^n^jjucat^^ such as adaptation 
of curriuulumi instruction^ equipment, teietlng ca^^hnlques nnd 
facilities designed to meet the needa o£ tbi handi^^apped or disadvan- 
taged students 

c# Guidance. counse^liQ^ and jcarger dev%lqp iaiiit aqtiy^^ties (conducted 
by a professionally trained counselor) B%(hiB catmeer exploration 
activities during assessment » mployabitttyikiHi within vocational 
programs, individual or group counsaling ^oUvltii^^ as part of the 
v^rational progrm or supplmental serviciiot restaur ce room services « 

d* Trans itional counseling services de sljag d to facllS.tate the transition 
from school to gost__^_hQOl_eap_loymen±^a fl j^J'oayLeg^ such 
as job or postsecondary school plaCOTittCj foIlow^aS^ong services , or 
follow-up services for placement. 



It ^ V wm ^l^B 70C4TI0NAL mUG^TlON ACT 



HegulatiQas f#r ?a Qa.\L Farkitts Voeatloail Sdueation Aet vev^ p«bUibed © 
AugusC i9p ffcft^ wii^u ^ wLTO&#n^ of ^^ftrescee in the Act and the ^ftg^ElatloflS 
rslatlmg t€^ tctrnsrt wx^h WndiMpping esnditions, aaadCTieallf tdOttoml^^ 
eally disai^^^apd «t^^f^s and students vith llmitad Ingllnh pfofa^ifttay* 
Flaanelal ffl#«4# feaili^^ aar^lcias tot thasi studants is mada myallafeli tbM\ttg: 
a complex ^tmitlM^m r^iamale. 

Just as PL Edification foy All Handieappid Children Aet 19^5,^^ 

dated that mil ? t^^tfidiipped childtM be glvifl tht right to a £ta^ %fla 
appropriate rfu ati^^ in the least rastrictivi enTiTOttttent, Chi C^fB. Pitki^a^ 
Vocational ¥du0atlo% Act assu^s equal access and providaa fumdi^g tec voea** 
tional aducatietl progrms for the handicappad as wall as the 4ia*4vatiti|id 
student. 

Under the Act more than g^s half of the fedigal mQuieg are to alB-Ceated 
for the support of targeted groups. The Act aflccurages aaingt f-^a alEag of 
handicapped and disadvantaged students in /ggular VQcatiopal ft rq ^ieaEBS , 
Funding for segregated programs In separata ftellities or sep«%t^ ^w^oestiotfa 1 
progms is severely limited . 

The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act fggulres states to mskB B writteo 
statement assuring compliance with the f alleging provisions i 

1. Each handicapped amd disadvantaged student and thei r par.^gtg $?LL 1 1 be 
provided information concerning opportunities available is va^a^tipnal 
education programs ^ AT LEAST ONE YEAR BEFORE the student BWmt&m the 
grade level in which vocatioul educati@Q pfograms are £Ltm% g^ntially 
available in the state. The student and parents will be ixiteffl^ed ln> 
the 8t h grade . This i^ormation will inelude requirments £of eli|i^ 
bility for enrollment. 

2* Each handicapped and disadvantaged studant will be provided eqtk^l acc^s^^ 
in; 

^ recruitment^ eu-ollment and placraent aetivities * 

~ the full range of vocational progrms ivailable to non^haodie^pjid afl^a 
non^disadvantaged individuals^ includin| occupatioMlly apeei^tc 
courses of stud^p cooperative educatioa and apprenticeship prwgf^fl 

3* Each secondary and postsece/ndary .handicapped student will be prwvided 
vocational education progrms and activities in the LEAST RJiTRJCTIVE 
ENVIROmiENTa TOese activities are to bi included^ when app^OprS^atij ai 
a component of the lEP at the secondary lavil or other planning toQla f 
disadvantaged or postsecondary students and planned througU cgQ:M-diaati j3PB 
among representatives of vocational education, special educatio»B| aad, 
where appropriate, vocatioMl rehabilititioa* 



If 



In tufn« local eduaatiam providers assttge the State that th^y iiB.ll eOTply 
with th© provislDas listed above. Eaeh loea 1 edaeatlon aieaey ^sust also 
provide the f ollmrlng servicei to each haadioapped and dleadvac^aged student 
enrolling in a voeational education progrmi 

!• Vocational Asaessment * including an assessment of student ^mterests and 
abilities and the Identification of the studiflf's special ^needs for 
assistance to succeed in vocational edueatioQi 

2. Special Services (Bupplmental Services) nasdid for the stv^dant to 

succeed in vocationally supported progrms ineluding adapted curriculum, 
instruction^ equipment and facilities* 

3« Guidance > ceunfleling and career develDprnent aetivities coad^^cted by 

professionally trained counselors who are aiieciated vlth s^^^rving tiaese 
populations. 

Transitional Ceunseling services designed to iisist these s^tudents in 
making the transition frm school to po8t--sehool esiplofmeat and caireer 
opportunities (including the transition from lieondafy to p^ost secondary 
education) and placCTent assistance. 
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A HISTORIGAL PIRSPECTIVl 



The utioi^l cjomu.tmant t© pifovlda special and iuppl^aatsl sijnfi.€e3 for ths 
acottomically ciisadvamtaged originated with the Mampo^« fiey^lopmenfc and 
Training Act (1962)* The mphasis at the timm was on you thi particularly 
dropoutSp and what is today Qalled dislocated workersr The Appal sehian 
Regional Cramission followed^ mphasnslng the need of daprefisad isolated 
aommunities to mpro^e roads to get goods to market ^ and vocitioxial schools 
to prepare its woi^kers^ The emphasis an vooatlonal trminiug laitimted many 
of the area vocational schools and dmonstrated the power olvaoatloi^l educa- 
tion as a tool for aconraic d^elopment. 

Then the 7ocatidnai Iducation Aat of 1963 directed vQcatioul idtxamtion toward 
people^ s individual needs rather than target groups and callid fo^ vocational 
educaCiDn f or persons with acadmic, socioeconoaics ot othef handicaps that 
prevent thim from succeeding in the regulu progrms of vo^i^lonrnX education. 
Although it was a first step in delivering vocational educatlaa s^ifvices to 
the disadvantagad^ the 1963 Act "■■a tterelv recommended that gtademts who have 
special needs related to disadvantaged or handiaanning coadltyms be sarved by 
Voc^.tional Iducation pro^raBS ^ " - - - 

The raenibaents to Eahat^litation Services in 1963 ejgpanded their definitions 
to include tha e?*onOTicai ly disadvantaged who had disabilitisi and barriers 
t o 1 oyment . 

The Economic Opportimity Act of 1964 enormously eiEpanded resQurcea and defini- 
tions of the disadvantaged to include minorities^ older workitij the elderly, 
and the disabled. The role of vocational preparation was ctitical during this 
time and signifigaM resources poured into vocational schoolSi However i 
separate programi for the handicapped and disadvantaged of ten risiilted at the 
expense of main streamings 

The Elmentary and Secondary Education Act which followed, providing compan- 
satory and remedial education primarily for the disadvantaged, wag often 
directad at elmentary education! but significant efforts inifiiponse to 
secondary dropouts were inv@lved» In many locations^ this W4i the impetus 
for alternativa schools. 

The passage of Model Citias (The Oity Demonstration Act of 1566) f t^r^ther 
directad the national concerns to serving the disadvantaged by providing 
additional resources into specific comiimities with high coneeatr anions of 
povarty populations. While the deliver of aervices of many kinda Chealthj 
education^ economic development) ware prcmoted, the aiphasis wae eoimimity 
organization^ job praparatiou and job creation. Legislatioa continued with an 
emphasis on the economically disadvantaged but the def imitiene bag^n to 
broaden. 

The Vocational Edunation ijaantaents of 1968 Dandated that individuals ,j rather 
than groupsp be identifiad for special progrms and servicasi Th^y also 
provided a definition for tha tem disadvantaged* It was dafiaed mm meaning 
"persons* . .who have acadnics socioaconomic, or other band? ^api th^£ pravent 
thra from succeeding in the regular vocational education progm, , 
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ti^m Compr^entiva aipleyment and Tralniag Aat of 1973 (CETA) expanded to sarva 
tfOnyeoa unmploy^id £qt mowm than a month. This move away twm econmaie defiai* 
^LJ^ans of disadvaataged, increased mphaiis on mainatreaming, 

tkjLm Rehabilitation Act ©f 1973 CP,L. 98-516) Seetidn 504i 

^ndates equal opportunity for qualified handicapped parsons in adueation 
progrims and aotivities in institutions and progrms reeaiving fedaral 
financial aasigtanoe. Saation 504 is a oivil rights statuta that 
prohibits disorimination on the basis of handicap | obligates postsacon- 
dary institutions to make oertain adjustments and aoconmodations | and 
offers handicapped persons the opportunity to partiaipata fully in all 
eduaation progrms and activities » 

Section 504 is important to vocational educators because it daals with 
affirmative action for mployers. 

Wik.a Education For All Handicappad Children Act of 1975 (Secondary) ensured 
tli^.^ right to a frea and appropriate education to all handicapped individuals, 
ass^s 3 to 21, in the least restrictive enviromant* Because of this Act, 
at^t^dants are able to access caraar and vocational progrms* 

Ti^^le II of the Vocational Education Amen^ents of 1976 defined 
"^disadvantaged" as thosa requiring spacial services to succeed in vocational 
^dtiMication* Disadvantaged meant a person who academically 1) lacks reading 
W&d writing skills* 2) lacks mathOTatical skills, or 3) nerfoms below grade 
larval* 

S^^^nomically disadvantaged meant 1) family incoma is at or below national 
p^^^^erty lwel| 2) participant, or parents or gu?irdian of the participant, is 
W^amployad; 3) participant* or parent of participant, is recipient of public 
^^^^istance; or 4) participant is institutionalised or under state 
g^^ardianship. The 1976 miendmants applied the ma ins tr earning enphasis of the 
4^^^abled to other disadvantaged populations, 

7ti^m Job Training Partnership Act (1982) emphasised Welfare and food stamp 
3r0^sipiants, and youth« However, with reduced funding* fewer people are served 
^^^^ a greater mphasis on placment significantly reduced the investment in 
tr^aining. The most recant legislation* Perkins Vocational Act (1984), commits 
57^^ of federal vocational funds to disadvantaged individuals including 1) 
h^andicapped individuals* 2) disadvantaged individuals* 3) adults who need 
^*^^^iftisg and retraining, 4) individuals who are single parents or hOTOTakers* 
3J individuals who participate in progrmis designed to eliiainate sex bias and 
^t^^sreo typing in vocational education* and 6) criminal offenders in correct 
tioonal institutions. 
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WHO ME nmClAL NEEDS MD HON-mDITZONAL StUDMfS ? 



Identif iaatlon of ImmTnmrm who mwm handicapped acadmiamlly or ecomomloalLy 
disadvantaged p o^ have Ilffllted^lfigllsh^prdf ielenciy ig a oruoial step in a 
comprehensive aystmn of support servloes. Classification of special needs 
students Is based upon the fact that a) the student is currently not succeed 
Ing In a regular vocational education progm; or b) there Is reasonable 
documentation that the student will not be able to succeed without special 
services or assistance. The following criteria are used to Identify special 
needs students. 

LIHItED fflfGLIBH ePEAKINg PRQflGIENCT— A student who does not speak and under- 
stand the English language in an instructional setting well enough to 
benefit from the instruction and complete the objectives of the program 
without special assistance, 

HANDICAPPED (As defined by Colorado'^s State Board for Gonmunlty Colleges and 
Occupational Education) 

^MTALLY RETARDED—A student who has significantly subav^rage (ranging 
from mild to severe) general intellectual ftmctlonlng existing concur^ 
rently with deficiencies in adaptive behavior and manifested during the 
developmental period which adversely affects the child's educational 
performance. 

HARD OF HEARt^TG— A student who has a hearing impairment, whether per^ 
manent fluctt iting, which adversely affects that person's educational 
performance, but which is not included under the definition of "deaf" in 
this section. 

* 

DEAF— A qtudent who has a hearing impairment so severe that the person 
is impaired in processing linguistic informtion through hearings with 
or without amplification, which adversely affects the educational 
perf ormance . 

SPEECH IB^AXRED^A student with a comimicatlon disorder, such as 
stuttering, upaired articulation, a language impaiment, or a voice 
impairment, which adversely facts the person's educational perfomance 

VrSUAIJ.Y HAND1CAFFED~A student who, even with correction, has visual 
impairment which adversely affects that person's educational performance 
The term includes both partially seeing smd blind persons, 

SERIOUSLY mOTION^LY DISTUMED— A student who has a condition e^ibitinj 
one or more of the following characteristics over a long period of tme 
and to a marked degree, which ad^?ersely affects educational performance i 

* An inability to learn which cannot be eitplained by intellectual, 
sensory, or health factors. 

* An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and tochers. 

* luppropriate types of behavior or feelings imder normal 
circumstances. 

* A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression. 



* A tamdeney to davelop physiaal symptoms ©r fiapg mssoslmtad with 
pa^sonal or sohool problms. The tam inalud^s persons who are 
sohlEophrenlo qw autistlo. The tem does KOT iaclude persons who 
are spealAlly maladjusted, unless it is determined that th^ are 
seriously motionally disturbed. 

ORTroFlDICALLY MPAIRED — student who has a severe orthopedie impairment 
whloh adversely affeots ^hat person's edueational performanee. ^e tem 
inoludes impairaents caused by congenital anomaly Ce.g,^ elubfoot, 
absence of some mmber, eto»)i impairments eaused by diseases (e.g., 
poliomyelitis ^ oone tuberculosisp et&«), and impairments from other 
causes (e.g., oerebral palsy, mputations, fractures or burns which nause 
contractures). 

Omm HlALra nffAIRlD— a student who has limited strength, vitality, or 
alertness, due to chronic q£ acute health problms such as heart 
condition, tuberculosis, rhetroatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell 
anemiai hmophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukmia, diabetes, or 
terminal acne adversely affecting the person'^ s educational performance. 

SPECIFIC LEABNING DIB^n<ITf~A student with a disorder in one or more 
of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or in 
using language, spoken or written, which may manifest itself in an imper^ 
feet ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do mathe^ 
matical calculations. The tmm includes such conditions as perceptual 
handicapped, brain Injury, miniswl brain dysftmction, dyslexia, and a 
developmental aphasia. This group has average to above intelligence. 

The term does NOT include persons who have learnii^ problms which ar^ 
primarily the result of visual, hearing or motor handicaps, or mental 
retardation, or of environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage* 

DEAF AND BLDID— A student who has concomitant hearing and visual 
impai™ents, the combinations of which cause such severe comaunication 
and other developmental and educational problms. 

MULTIHANDIGAFPED— A student with concomitant impaiOTents (such as men^ 
tally retarded/blind, orthopedically impaired, learning disabled, etc.), 
the combination of which causes severe educational problms. The teim 
does not include deaf /blind students. 

DISADVAHTAGED 

ECONOMICALLY DI8MI7MTAGro— A student whose family income is at or below 
the national poverty level, student or parents are unmployed, on public 
assistance^ or is institutionalised or imder state gaardianship and who 
requires special services, assistance, or prograns, in order to enable 
that person to succeed in a vocation I progrm. 

AOADEMICMiY DISAD7ANTAQm~A student who lacks reading skills, writing 
skills, math matical skills or who performs belCTr grade Iwel and who 
requires special services, assistance, or progms, in ord^ to succeed 
in a vocational progrm. 
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DIS^MI&QID STUDENTS AND VOCATIONAL mUCATION 



trgparing £qw sad attaiaing ^ploymeat is an implied promise of the Aaarican 
eduoatioaal s^stmp y#t 50% oi the eeonomieally diaadvamtaged youth who are 
out of aehoQl are witho ut lobs . There are over 350 ,000 Coloradaas ia poverty 
~ almost 1/4 of th@s we Hispaaia. Hiapaalcs have dropout rates of over 
50% » Welfare reeipieatSs teeaage moth^'rSp limited laglish-^prof icieat 
persoaSp aad other mskilled iadividuals will ooatiaue to be ourdaas t© th^^ 
selves and the eeoaony if th^ r«aia without akills and CTploymeat, 
Vooatioaal eduaatiom is intended to prepare people for work* The Perkin^s Aet 
includes the assurance of aeeess to quality vocational edueation progrrass 
espeaially for individuals who are aeademicallv or eeonomtoallv disadvaatagad . 

Seme students who are disadvantaged, like all studeats, are umotivated to try 
whea the rewards for sueoess seem J imited. For some, the likelihood of suc^ 
eess ia so slim that failure Is anticipated* It is too of tea that studeats 
feel "if I^m going to fail anywayt why try*" VoeatioMl edueatioa is toowa 
for its ability to motivate and offer "coaerete" sueeessful experieaces to 
students who are i^motivated in more abstract classes. 



Why 'iTQcatiQaal Education for the Disadvaatagad ? 

Research shows that vocational education has the ability to retain 
dropouts and to motivate students to work harder ia acadraic classes by 
demoagtratiag the r elevaaea of learaiag and education. 

Vocational education provides real world experiences , and allows students 
hands- en ways of learning abstract principles* 

Vocational education broadens the view of mployment options for the 
disadvantaged* The investment of time aad effort to get aa educatioa ~ 
to get a job ~ is greater when the job's pay is adequate, A job payiag 
a minimum wage provides little motivatioa* 

Vocational education allows iadividuals to compate for skilled lobs aad 
teaches cooperation aad social skills aecessary to secure and retain 
employment. 

Vocational education helps disadvantaged students develop skills through 
competency-based instruction anri gain confidence to try new, more chal- 
lenging tasks* 

Vocational education is a common senga appvoach to sound educational 
practice for all people* Developing quality programs in vocational 
education is the necessary tool to help the disadvantaged acquire skills 
leading to opportunities and mplo^eat* 

Withia Colorado* completers of vocational progrms who get jobs (some go 
oa for more education) earn an average of $15 pOOO a year (in 1986 
dollars)* This is 7SZ higher than the earnings of the average person 
enteriag the job market ia a minmum wage job*'^ 

1 Colorado Department of Iducstionj Denver, GO 1986. 

2 Colorado State Occupational Infontation Coordi^tiag Comd^ttae 

Deaver,COp 1986* 

8 
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STromTS WITS HANDICAPS VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOH 

Qualification for mployment is an ispliad promise of Ameriean edueation, yet 
50% to 80% of working age adults who report a disability are ^obleim ^ It's 
estimated that 7.3 million individuals with handicaps have no mployment and 
rely on state support and an additioiml 4*1 million earn less than $3000 
annually. The cost of supporting the disabled is high and continues to rise« 
Approi^imtely 8% of the gross national product is spent each year on dis^ 
ability programs with most of this motmt going to progms that encourge 
dependence^ Tuese statistics dmonstrate the great challenge to the United 
States which requires better education to prepare these individuals for work. 
Vocational education can help to meet this challenge when services are 
provided to educate students with disabilities. 

JQiy Vocational Education J|or_8judents with handicaps ? 

Vocational Sducation provides hands=on, concrete learning, with results 
of the students'" efforts more immediately recognisable. 

Vocational Education makes academic work meaningful and goal oriented. 

Research shows that Vocational Iducation has the ability to retain poten- 
tial -dropojAts and to mofiv-te students to work harde in acadCTic classes 
by dmonstrating the relevance of learning and education* 

Vocatioul Education provides opportimities for individuals to become 
job"- ready and teaches cooperation and social skills neceasa^ to secure 
and maintain a Job, 

Vocational Education provides real world experiences allowing students 
hands-on ways of learning abstract principles. 

Vocational education helps students with handicaps to develop skills 
through compet encv— has fjd instruc tioo aud gain confidence to try newj more 
challenging tasks. 

Vocational education is a comon sense approach to sound educational 
practice for all people. Developing quality programs in vocational 
education is the means to perait the handicapped to.^cquire skills lead= 
ing to opportunities and employment. 

Within Colorado^ completers of vocational programs who get jobs (some go 
on for more education) earn an average of $15,000 a year (in 19S6 
dollars). This is 78% higher than the__earning8 of the average person 
entering the job market in minimim wage jobs, 

1 U. S. Commission on Civil Rights (1983) Accommodating the spectrum of 

disabilities^ Wasington, D.C. t U. B, Coraission on Civil Rights, 

2 Willi H, (1984) Bridges from school to work life. Interchange > 2-6. 
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Colorado Occupational Information Coordinating Comittee, Denver^ CO, 1986, 



COtTHSELORi, SCHOOL PStCiOLOGISTS, AND PLACl^^T PERSONNEL 



SecondaT^ and poatseeondaEy special needs students benefit fwrn training that 
leads to mployment. As paitseeondary Institutions serve an increased special 
needs populationp approsiaa te ly 2^8 percent of all high sehool students are 
drowning out before graduation^ Many speeial needs students fail to find 
s€hQQls_m_eaningful^ responsive or relevant * Learning ohataeteri sties of 
potential dropouts often prohibit suaaess in abstract acadmic classes. 
Through voeatioml education progrms that prmote hands-onp competency based, 
individualized learning, students experience hands-on activities and retain 
xaore . Research reports that potential dropouts were more likely to finish 
10th grade if they were enrolled in vocational education. Vocational eduea= 
tion increases the probability that students will graduate from secondary 
school or be retained In a post secondary progrra- 

Secondary counselors and school psychologists must play an increased role in 
helping all students meet their vocational needs (only 43% of high school 
students enter post secondary educationi only 22% graduate from a two or four 
year school four and a half years later) Coimselors need to work with 
special educators and vocational educators if transitional needs are to be 
met. All service providers need to B^romote vocational education within the 
I.E.P * and other student planning processes, Rmmber, disabled students can 
now receive sersrlces until they are 21. 

SECONDARY 

Students, and parents must be„lnf_o_rTned_of vocational program jopportuni ties in 
the Sth grade . This is the tine that an individual plan for a vocational 
education program should be developed that includes assessment of interests 
and abilities; any special services needed to succeed in a vocationally sup- 
ported progrOT including adaptation of curriculum^ instruction, equipment, and 
facilities; guidance^ counseling and career development activities, and coun- 
seling services to facilitate transition from school to post school mploysent 
and career opportunities j including the transition from secondary to 
post secondary education and placement assistance « 

The law suggests that secondary counselors are responsible ; 

* for providing students information concerning opportunities available 
in vocational educationi 

* for ensuring that a career planning process is meeting the needs of 
all students ; and 

* for involvment In adapting curriculim, instruction, equipment or 
facilities on behalf of students who have special needs. 

These things are done with the help of teachers and support personnel, 

1 Farnell, Jmes, (1985) The Neglected Majority. 

Washington, D.C. % Comunity College Press. 

2 Ibid. 
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Plaeement and trsaiition servicei require a higheif priority and demand greatM 
outreaeh to interageney reaourcei if secondary training optioni are to bs 
e^andedp Greater iwolvment with parents of special needs itudents is 
critical since parents often have lijnited information about secondary voca^ 
tioul programs, adult service agencies and post— school options, 

BOBT SECONDARY 

Because the IIP process nor student files typically follow students after high 
schools pose secondary vocational counselors interfacing and recruiting with 
secondary institutions and referral agencies may help thm to learn of a 
student ""s special needs. Counselors can play a role when recruiting 

students identified through the BP process within feeder schools as well as 
acquaint 'Hralk^ins" with vocational prograns and the services guaranteed 
through the Perkins Act. Financial aids infomation and referrals to agencies 
who can provide tuition are keys for many disabled and disadvantaged students 
unsure of how they will survive within a decentralized educational setting. 
Post second a iTf counselors who have personal contact with desk counselors at 
Vocat3,onal Rehabilitati oup l^nployment and Trainings i^TPA and the Veterans 
Administration increase the chances of building bridges for students in need. 

Counselors, school psychologists , and placCTent personnel i will laake signifi— 
cant impact with disadvantaged or handicapped learners if they invest in: 

1. Assuring that a variety of assessment techniques are available to 
students prior to leaving secondary education. The goal of the 
assessment process is to provide insight into the student'^s 

vo c at iona 1 noten t ia 1 s provide educators the basis for educational 
planning so that students will successfully complete vocational 
programs. Counselors are cautioned to not rely on one tool, or 
solely on paper and pencil methods « Suggested techniques may 
include vocationally oriented interviws, behavioral observations, 
work eicperience, simulated work e^eriencep work samples related to 
vocational aptitudes neededp performance tests^ group and individual 
pychometrics , video or computerised assessment systCTs. 

2. Teaching students that education and vocational training is a 
lifelong necessity j found within various post secondary settings and 
business and industry. Secondaj^^ counselors especially need to 
e^and advising and recruiting for post secondary education and 
training beyond the student'^ s typical mindset of college. 

3. Helping students, parents and teachers to see that participating in 
voca t ional educ at ion can be extended until the handicapped learner 
-is 2^ . Vocational education provides Job ready skills which may 
alleviate the student frm getting entry^level training later in 
life. 

4. Promoting supplmental services and guidance which includes support 
for the transition into postseconda^ education or OTploymentp and 
awareness of financial aid and ^^panded opportunities for returning 
dropouts to _3ChQ_Q^ . 

5. Helping instructors see that they are assured assistance in meeting 
their goals frm support staff which allows them to individualise 
their program and adapt their curriculum so that it can be more 
comnetencv based , and relevant to the local labor market needs* 
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Voeatlomal Speeial Needs Personnel (i,a, fluppl^ental lerviee providers^ 
speeial education teEnh^s mnd asessmant speeialists) are central to assuring 
that speeial needs students gain greater access to vogjatlonal eduGation . For 
vocational education to reaeh more students and expand opportunities for all 
students. Special Needs Personnel need to prmote vocational education and 
students byi 

* utilizing skills of special education teachers regarding specific hand- 
icapping conditions i 

* assisting vocational instructors in modifyiTig curriculimi 

* providing assistance and resources to Instructors | 

* working with the school and conanimitj to assure appropriate placement 
after school; 

* utilizing the Colorado Division of Rehabilitation for the handicapped 
and the local Service Delivery Area (JTPA) for disadvantaged students* 

* assisting in developing the handicapped student's vocational component 
of the Individual Iducation Plan ClEP) at the secondary level; 

« promoting team development and interaction; 

* involving parents in the educational and vocational planning process ; 
^ acting as liaison to sending schools; 

* implementing, monitoring, and evaluating the vocational component of the 
educational plan, including assisting vocational teachers in acquisition 
of supplemental and support services; 

^ working with the progrm technical advisory comittees; 

* providing special education teachers with Infomation regarding voca^ 
tional curriculum and requirements for enrollment in vocational progrms; 
(PlacCTent of special needs students in mains treisi classes cannot be made 
without the availability of special needs /resource personnel for voca— 
tional instructors. This is, the most significant characteristic of an 
eKemnlarv vocational p_roeram > If instructors know that support is avail^ 
able when special needs students are confronted with difficulty in the 
curricultm, they more likely accomodate special needs students in their 
classes. ) 

* organizing and assuring job placement assistance; 
^ assuring vocational assessment; and 

* coordinating suppl mental services available under the Perkins Act. 
Their role in planning seivices and systms design requires obtaining 
assistance tTom other comiunlty agencies. 
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TEACHms/ INSTRUCTORS 



Under the Perkins Act opportunities for increased enrollments within voea*- 
tional courses exist « Acadraic teachers recognise that individual differences 
are best met when students mke practical application. Vocational teachers 
and instructors recognise that all students need job preparation skills. As a 
result, disadvantaged and handicapped students need access to vocational 
education. ^ expanded recruitment effort must become a higher priority of 
all secondary teachers and postseconda^ instructors. Schools and eoimunity 
collages have agreed in writing to assure access for all students in voca- 
tional programs. Appropriate placment of special needs students in voca- 
tional classes cannot be made without the availability of support personnel 
for vocational teachers and instructors. 

SECONDARY SCHOQLS 

The Perkins Act requires that all students and their parents be informed of 
vocational education programs within their comunity by 8th grade. Th^ are 
to be told about vocational options^ progrms and their entry requirments. 
As special needs students enroll in a progrm they have the right tot 

* receive special services to help thmm achieve success | 

* receive guidaiice and counseling that will further their occupational 
goals; and 

* receive placement asaistance. 

Within Colorado f completers of vocation! programs who directly enter the 
labor market (some go on, for morm education) earn an average of $15*000 a year 
(in 1986 dollars). This is 78% higher than the earnings of the average person 
entering the job market in a minimim wage job. 

ACADEMIC TEACHERS 

Students look to classroom teachers for feedback about their futures beyond 
aeadCTic classes. Teachers are encouraged to tour vocational classes, inter^ 
view vocational instructors and gain an understanding of career options, and 
become partners in the career guidance progrra. A willingness to discuss 
vocational education with parents and students assures students expanded 
vocational options. 

VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

Vocational teachers are encouraged to accept an e^anded role in educating 
all students, including those with special needs. This is a first step in 
increasing accessibility for these individuals in mainstrewed vocational 
classeSii Handicapped students will be identified (usually through the lEP 
. process) by the beginning of their ninth grade. The Vocational Director will 
have the student'" s names , providing the vocational instructor with an oppor-- 
ttmity to promote progrms. Students will have more than a year to gain the 
entry skilis required for the course because the law requires that they be 
told of the program one year prior to the grade within which vocational educa- 
tion is available. 

1 Colorado Occupational Information CoordiMting Comttitteej Denver, 00, 1986. 
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geAeJ^a. larger number _Qf eandldmtes . Incite students to visit your progrm 
and allw thm to try activities in your progrm area to determine their 
interests. Tell thm what skills are needed and what they have to do to be 
ready to emrollp Rmmber ^ students must be ready t© enroll- They will 
receive special help for overeoming anjL barriers to sueceed in^_the program . 
You can x^eceive help for ^uipment^ help for mpdifications of yoitt curriculiua 
(visual aids or self instruction materials) and other assistance as needed. 
School adttiinistrators haye^ nydg j^itten commitments to support 3^ou and your 
students through supplmental services when they accepted state funds* 

To make this process a success^ work yith the parients, by letting thm know 
that students can make a good living with the proper traiaing. Parents can 
serve as excellent advocates and support your voQational program* Th^ can 
bring resources through the student's Individual Iducation Plan or from other 
agencies such as Colorado's Division of Rehabilitatioftj their local Service 
Delivery Area (JTPA) or various cosmimity organisations. 

POST SECONDARY IH8TITUTIQNS 

Increasingly^ post secondary educators find that high school graduation does 
not guarantee career maturity or normal competency in basic skills. Increased 
nmttbers of special needs learners are entering into postsecondary schools and 
requesting rCTedial or vocational training to prepare for work* Expanded 
support personnel and supplfflental services have been made available through 
the Perkins Act to support faculty as they help special needs students take 
advantage of postsecondary vocational options. 

ACADEMIC TEACHERS 

Academic teachers are escperts in their discipline and often have insight to 
adult learning and the motivations of non-traditional students, Acadmic 
teachers can serve as excellent recruiters for vocational progrms which allow 
students to. apply their learning. Instructors are encouraged to stay in 
contact with vocational instructors, mployers and labor market trends. Often 
students look to faculty for career advice or referral to suppl mental serv^ 
ices to survive the less structured postsecondary systm. Knowing counselors » 
supplCTental service and resource personnel allows instructors to connect 
students with supportive bridges within the systm, 

VOCATIONAL INSTRIjCTORS 

Vocational instructors are experts in their craft and work closely with 
mployers to rmain current. This pressure often competes for their time in 
matching curricultna materials with learning styles* fortunately^ as 
postsecondary schools recognise the value in serving special needs learners, 
instructors are cooperating with resource personnel to provide vocational 
assessment, remedial instructionp and special instructional techniques to 
account for reading and experience deficiencies* Instructors who work closely 
with resource people and recognise the value of crape tency based instruction 
can have significant impact in helping prepare special needs learners for the 
transition from school to work» Often technical advisory comnittees can be an 
i^aluable asset in job accomodations issues and advocating for special needs 
populations to fulfill affirmative action commitments* 
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AmiHIilEATORS 



While administratoifs are expeeted to be educational leaders ^ they are inereas 
ingly aeeoumtable for implmenting la^s whleb agsupe that all students have 
access to programs. The Perkins Act provides designated funds to each state 
for vocational education. Dollars are awarded to local aehools and past 
secondary institutions that guarantee in writing that requirCTents are met. 
As a result adpini s t r a t org ar e ac coun t ab 1 e f e r a s s ur ing t ha t the f o 1 lo wing 
assurances are met* The Aet reads that "each student * . . shall receive-— 

1. assessment of the interests, abilities^ and special uw^ . ^f such 
students with respect to completing successfully the vocational 
education progrmi 

2. special sewices, including adaptation of curriculum^ instruction, 
equipment^ and facilities, desigm^d to meet the needs of 
disadvantaged and handicapped students so that they succeed in 
vocational education | 

3. guidance j counseling^ and career development activities conducted by 
professionally trained counselors who are associated with the 
provision of such special services | and 

4. counseling services designed to facilitate the transition from 
school to po^t^school aaployment and career opportunities." 

All state and federa_l funds for all of vocational education, can be withheld 
if these activities are not provided. Fortimately, these funds are becoming 
major assets as secondary and post secondary a^iinistrators recognize the 
additional pool of students that disadvantaged or handicapped populations 
offer to vocational progrms. Funds are available specifically for serving 
the disadvantaged and handicapped^ and they mprove thm quality of vocational 
education for all. Outreach, recruiting, and career services provided to 
students who are academically or economically disadvantaged or handicappedj 
increases the opportunities for all students^ 

Measures of how effectively the Perkins Act is beiag implemented at the local 
level are 

a. Increased identification of economically disadvantaged students 
(including displaced homemakersj the unmployed, workeril facing 
layoffs, as well as free and reduced lunch students at the secondary 
level. 

b. More precise identification of handicapped students. Since ^ice as 
many physically handicapped students are enrolled in post secondary 
school programs as in secondary school progrws, this area is of 
special importance. 

c. Increased enrollment of acadraically disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. 

d. More services delivered to academically disadvantaged 
students and handicapped students. 
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e. Greater use of services for specific rmtdiation of ikill 
daf icieaeeiei as oppoied to general tutoring of oomtefit for 
aead^iaally dldadvantagad students* 

f, Aasurauee that aeeess to a full oomplement of vooatioual courses are 
available to all speoial needs and handicapped students, 

g* Promoted use of supplmental serviee and guidaaoej including entry 
into postseoondary educational prograns, awareness of financial aid^ 
opportunities for returning dropouts and placment activities. 

Additionally, a^inistrators should 

a* meet with JTFA staffs SDA's, Division of 

Rehabilitation, Division of Social Services, WW and other 
agencies to coordinate additional services and resources - 

b, proaotu transitional counseling as a top priority for all students* 

c* reinf orce the notioc that graduation without employablity skills is a 
difficient education* 
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TEE aOLE OF fAROTp/ GUARDIANS 



TOe law guarantees speeial needs students aeeess to m fres^ suitable eduaatien 
whieh includai aeeess to vQeatjLQnal programs that prepare thm for the world 
of work. This means students can get speelal help if they qualify, (sea the 
-^Who Are Special Kaeds and Non^Traditional Students?" section) 

Handicappad (disabled) meanki individuals who are mentally retarded^ hard ©£ 
hearings deafj speech impaired 9 visually handicapped, seriously motional ly 
disturbed, orthopedically impaired, or other health impaired parsons, or 
persons with specific learm^ng disabilities, who by reason thereof require 
special education and/or supplmental services to succeed in the regular 
vocational education progrm, 

Studf nts are eligible for special help if they have not been able to, or 
canuut be espectsd to, succeed in a regular vocational program. Often hand- 
icapped studentii have needs beyond age 18, To assure their independence and a 
place in the workforce, they now can get help until they are 21^ To do that, 
your Gild's education should include training for lob preparation . In plan- 
ning your child's education they may have within their HP (Individual 
Education Plan developed for secondary handicapped students) a goal of reach-- 
ing entry requlranents for a vocational program, 

1 ) i 8 ad van t ag ed means Individuals (other than handicapped individuals) who have 
eeonosiic or acad^iic disadvantages, and who require special services and assis^ 
tance to succeed in vocational educatloii progrms. Students who are mmbers 
of economically disadvantaged frailies, migrants, those with lisited English 
prof icienny, school dropouts and potential dropouts from secondary schools 
qualify. 

The State requires that students and parents should be i^ormed of vocational 
education pMgrams available, and enrollment r^uirments by the 8th grade. 
This allows you, the counselor and teachers to plan a vocational program for 
your student. 

In addition, with enrollment in the progrm, students 1 

* receive assessment of interests and abilities; 

* special services to help thCT to succeed (which could include 

r mediation in academic areas as needed, transportation if necessary, 
some assistance for_ child care if ^hey are a teen parent * or 
supplepAental audlo-^visual and other materials to help th&s. keep up with 
class); and 

^ guidance and coimseling which may include meeting role models, or job 
shadowing, or support groups for students facing similar decisions; 
along with career develo^ent activities (help finding part-time or 
suomer jobs, particularly related to their area of training) that will 
further their occupational goals, and plaemient assistance. 
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Within Colorado^ cOTpleters of vocational programs who direetly ^nter fcha 
labor marki.*". (somA go on for more educatiea) earn an average of §15,000 a year 
(in 1986 dollars )• This is 78% higher than earnings or the average person 

entering the Job market in a minim™ wage job. 

Your iovolvment in planning for your student's future mployment is very 
imTiortantp Those living with a speoial needs student best knw and understand 
the individual needs of that student. If the education 1 agency is to help 
parents /guardians mist be a part of the glanning process . Insist on having a 
vooational representative involved in your student's plan. To best support 
your student, do the following i 

" see that vooational training in speeific job areas is built into your 
student's Individual Education Plan. 

- see that a transition te^ composed of yourselfs the teacher, and a 
rehabilitation agency represemtative is formed to plan with your 
student for mployment after graduation, 

- encourage school personnel to find, place, and train your student in 
a jobs full^ or part^-time, that pays a wage while s/he is still in 
school, related to his/her aptitudes and interests. 

^ find out about all adult vocation 1 training progrms in your 

eomunity and make plans before graduation to have your student enter 
one where some sort of mployment is offered if earlier CTployment 
. ^cannot be secured. 

^ seek information and leads about the students next stop along the road 
to self-sufficiency and economic iudependence. 

^ contact the local rehabilitate on agency about transition activities 
they provide for students be toe en school and mployment. If your 
student is eligible, manage the coordination between the 7R counselor 
and the financial aid offices at the post secondary school. 

If you have questions about your student's access to options in vocational 
education programs, contact your school's local director of Vocational 
Education^ or Principal or Special Education director. 



1 Colorado State Occupational Information Coordinating CoBnaittee, Denver, CO, 
1986, 



EL PAPIL DE LOS PADRES/PERSONAS RESPONSABLES 



La Igy garantiza aceeso gratia a estudiantes con necesldades espaciales a una 
educacion adacuada, la oual incluye acceso a programas vocaclonalos qua los pre- 
paran para al mundo dal crabajo. Esto slgniflca qua los estudiantes puedan obte- 
ner ayuda espaclal si alloa calif lean para ello. (vaa la aaecio%- ••Qulanes son 
estudxantas no tradicionalas y con nacesldadas espaciales"). 

Invllidoa Cdesvalidos) slgniflca aquelloa indlvlduos que son retardadoa menta- 
les con problamas para olr, sordos, tartamudos o con dlflcultad para hablar, con 
problemas da la vista, eon serlos danos emoclonalas, con dificultadas ortoprfdicas 
u otras personas con Inhabllldadaa aspaciflcas de aprandizaja. quienes por razo- 
nes espaclficas reqularen educacion especial y/o servlclos auplementarlos para 
trlunfar en el programa regular de educacion vocacional. 

Los estudiantes son eleglbles para ayuda especial si ellos no son capacea de, o 
no se puede esperar^que trlunfen en un programa vocacional regular. Usualmente 
loa estudiantes^ Invalidos tienen necesldades despues da los 18 anos de odad. Pa- 
ra asegurar su indepandencla y un lugar en la fuerza de trabajo. ahora ellos pue 
obcaner avuda hasta que tienen 21 anos . Para hacer esto, la educacion de su~ 
hxjo debe inclulr entrenamlent o para prepararse para su trabajo . Al planear la 
educacion de su hljo, ellos puedan tciier dentro da su lEP (Plan Individual de Edu 
cacion desarrollado para estudiantes Invalidos de secundaria) la meta de alcanza? 
los requisitos de admislon para un programa vocacional. 

Desaventa.lados slgniflca Indlviduos Cdlferentas de los indlvlduos invalidos) qua 
tienen desventajas economlcas o academlcas y que requleren servlclos y aslaten- 
cia especial para trlunfar en loa programas de edueaclon vocacional.' Los que son 
mlembros de famllias economicamente desaventajadas, emigrantea, aquellos pon ha- 
bllidad limltada del Ingles, aquellos que ban dejado la escuela y aquellos que 
potencialmente abandonaran la escuela secundaria tambien callfican. 

El estado raquieraque los estudiantes y los padres deben de ser Informados acer 
ca de los programas de educacion disponibles y los requisitos de matrlcula para"" 
el 8 grado. Esto le permlto a usted, al consejero y a los profeaores planear un 
programa vocacional para su eatudiante. 

Adiclonalmente, con la partlclpacion en el programa, los estudiantes i 
* Reciben ^nallsis de Intereses y habilidadesi 



servlclos especlalea para ayudarles a trlunfar (los cuales Incluyen solucion 
en areas academlcas como sea necesarlo, transpotacion si es nBcesarla.alguna 
aslstencla para el cuidado de nlnos. si ellos son padres adoleeentes . o ayuda 
extra audio-visual y otros materiales para ayudarles a estar al corrlente de 
clase) I y 

* Orlentaclon y consejerla la cual puede inclulr el cumpllmlento de tareas mo- 
deloa, busqueda de trabajo, o grupos de apoyo para estudiantes que astan afron 
tando declsiones slmllaresi junto con el desarrollo de activldades prof eslonales 
(ayuda a encontrar trabajos de medio tlompo o de verano, particularmente rala- 
cionados con su trabajo o area da entrenamlento) esto ampliara sus metas ocupa- 
clonales y aslstencla de colocaclon de trabajo. 

En Colorado, los que ban completado programas vocaclonalea y que dlrectamente entran 
en el mercado de empleo^ (algunos contlnuan obtenlendo mas educacion) ganan un promedlo 
de $15,000 al ano (en dolares de 1986). Esto es 78Z mas alto que las gananclas de una 
persona promedlo que entra al mercado de empleo con el salarlo mfnimo^de trabajo. 1 

1. Colorado State Occupatdonal Information Coordinating Comltee, Denver , Co. 1986. 



Su partlcipacion en el planaamiento de el futuro empleo de su astudiante mm muy 
Importanta. Aquallos que viven con un estudianta con necesidadas aspeciales de* 
ban da saber y entendar las necesidadas individuales da asa persona. Si la agan- 
cia aducacional ayuda, padres /personas rasponsablas deben formar parte dal proeeso d 
planemiento* Inslsta en tener a un reprasantante vocacional involucrado an el 
plan da eu astudiante. Para apoyar an una major manera a su astudiante, haga lo 
sigulanta i 

- Vaa que entranamiento vocacional en areas espacificas de trabajo este 
dentro del Plan de Iducacion Individual de su estudianta* 

* Vea que un equipo de transicion compuasto por usted, el profeior y un re- 
presentante de ima agencia de rehabilitaGidn se forme para planear con su 
estudiante emplao despues de graduacidhs 

^ Incite al personal da ia escuela a hallars lugar, y entrenar su estudiante 
en un empleo, a tiempo completo o medio tiempo^ que page un salario mientras 
alla/el todavra aste en la escuela j relacionado a sus aptitudes e intareses. 

1 Busqua informacion acerca de todos las programs da entrenamiento vocacional 
para adultos en su comunidad y haga planes antas da la graduacidn para que 
su estudiante ingrase en uno donda sa ofregca alguna clase de empleo si em-- 
pleo mas temprano no pueda ser asegurado, 

- Busque informacion y pistas acarca de los planes de los estudiantes para 
autosuf iciencia e indapandencia economica. 

^ Contacta la agencia de rehabilltacicSn local y averigua sobre las actividades 
de trancisid'n que ellos provaen para estudiantes que estan antre la escuela 
y al emplao. Si su estudiante as elajible, dirija la coordinacldh entre 
el consejero VR y la oficina da ayuda financiera en la escuela postsecundaria. 



SI ustad tiene preguntas acerca da al acceso de su estudiante a opciones en pro- 
gratnas de educacion vocacional s contacte al director local de programas de educa- 
cidn vocacional s al director de la escuela o al director de Educacicm Especial. 
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ADULT AND fOSTSlCONDARY STODENTS 



Returning Students 

If you want to go to a comimity college^ ares voeationml aehool ©r post 
seGondary voeatiooal progrm and need help to begin, take this guidebook with 
yM and aak a eounselor or s upp 1 emen ta_^ _a a rv i e a s_ c o o rd ina t or how you gat thm 
help listed on this page* 

Students Attend ing School 

If you want to laarn about vocational progrms or are having diffiGulty within 
your vocational cla^seSs ask a CQunialor or juapl eman tal sarviee s_cqp rdlna tor 
how you can get help, 

financial Aid 

Host studants with disabilities or economic handicaps can gat money to help 
pay for school. Go to the financial aid office at the school, they can lead 
you to agancias that provide mon^y. 

No matter how old one is or how much school they completedj the Parkins Act 
guarantees disadvantaged or disabled studants access to all vocational 
programs and sarvices which can help thm enter and complete vocational trains 
ing which prepares them for a job. Within Coloradop completers of vocational 
progrms who directly enter the job market (some go on for more education) 
earn an average of $15^000 a year (in 1986 dollars). This is 781 higher than 
the ea rnings of the average person entering the job market in a minimtin wage 
job** 

Students receiving the Fall Grant for financial aid and/or disabled students 
are guaranteed the following at post secondary schools to help thm make the 
move from school to worki 

1- Vocational Assessment , including an assessment of student interest ^ voca-^ 
tional aptitudes and abilitiast and the identification of special needs 
for assistance to succeed in vocational education. 

2* Special Servj^ceg^ (Supplmental Services) needed to succeed in vocational 
supported programs including adapted curriculum, instruction^ equipment 
and facilities. 

3. Qu id anc e i_ couns e^l ing__and _ca_r ear d eve lopmen t activities conducted by 

prof essiouily trained counselors who are associated with serving students 
with special needs. 

^» Trans i t io na 1 C ougLS^_ling_s_erv i ce s^ designed to assist students in making 
the move from school to pastes chool OTployment and career opportunities 
and placraent assistance. 

m 

1 Colorado State Oceupafeloaal laformation Coordioating Conmltteei Denver, CO, 
1986, 
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ESTUDIANTES ADULTOS Y POSTSECUNDARIOS 



Estudlantes da Relngreso 

Si us ted quiera aslstir a una ascuela comunltaria vocacional o un programa voca- 
cional pofiacmidario y nacesita ayuda para mpezar, Lleva este manu al con ustad 
y pregLmtale a un eonsejerQ o al coordinador da servleios suplementarlos la ma- 
nera da obtaner la ayuda datallada en esta pagina* 

Estudlantes aslstlando a la aacuela 

Si ustad quiara Infcmaclrfn acerca da los programas voGacionalas o asta teniendo 
dificultad con sus elasas vocaeionales, praguntale a un conaajero o al coordinador 
da servicios suplemantarios la manera da obtaner ayuda* 

Ayuda Financlera 

La mayorias da aatudiantes con problemas aconomicos puadan obtanar dinaro para 
pagar la ascuela. Hable con al directoa del programa da ayuda flnanciera an la a£ 
cuala, al la proporcionara informaclon acarca da las agencias qua provean d*naro 
para esa proposito* 

No importa la edad o cuanta aducacion ha adquirido la paraonaj 11 Parkins Act, le 
garantiza a estudiantas Inhabilitados y a eatudiantas desavantaJadQS al accaso a 
todos los programas vocaeionales y servicios qua puaden ayudarles a enLrar y com- 
pletar el antrenamiento vocactonal el cual las prepara para un ^pleo. Dantro da 
Colorado t parsonas que han completado los programas vocacionalas y que directa- 
menta entran al mercado de ^plao (algunos continuan obteniendo mas aducacion) ga 
nan un promedio de f 15, 000 al ano Cen dolaras de 1986), Isto as 78% mas alto qua ^ 
las ganaclas da una persona promadio con un salario minimo da trabajo,! 

Los estudiantas que reciben al Pell Grant como ayuda financiara y/o los estudian 
tes inhabilitados se les garantisa lo siguienta en las escualas postsecundarias 
para ayudarles a hacar el traslado da la ascu%la al trabajoi 

1- Analisis Vocacional incluya un astudio da los intarases dal astudiante, apti-- 
tudas y habilidadas vocaeionales y la identif icacion da nacasidades espacialas 
para asistirlas a tenar exito en la aducacion vocacional. 

2- Servicios espacialas (servicios suplraentarios) * Requaridos para tenar exito 
en programas apoy ados vocacionalmante incluyendo curriculim adaptado, ins-- 
truccion* aquipo a instalacionas* 

3- Qrientaclon, consajarla y desarrollo da la carrera . Actividades conducidas 
por aonsajeros antrenados prof esionalmante quianes estan asociados al ser» 
viclo da estudiantas con necesidades aspeciales* 

4^ Sarvicios da consajerla trancisional dlsenado para asistir al estudianta en 
hacar al traslado de la escuela al empleo de post=e icuela* oportunidades 
profesionales y asistencia de colocaclon de trabajo, 

1-Colorado State Occupational Information Coordinating Comitea, Denver, Co. 1986. 



rai SmXE'S ROLE 
G071BNMMT CONTACT PEOPLE 



Thm Colofido State Board for Community CQllages afid Oeeupational Edueatioa 
(BBCCOE) Bpeelal Progifms sCafif provides leadership and teehnieal assiitanee 
for devsloplng -stx^ategies needed for delivering vooational eduoatlon services 
to persons with speeial needs« The staff withim the Special Progrma section 
can be expected to I 

* provide technical assistance to secondary and post secondary loc^I 
vocatio^l education personnel to assist thm in dealing with special 
needs students. Assistance may be given in the areas of vocational 
asaesamenty vocational progrmming in the least restrictive environaenti 
student identification procedures , identification of special services 
needed by individual students^ and the dOTelopment and monitoring of the 
individualized education program (IIP) 

^ disseminate inf omatlon, both in written form and in workshop 
presentations 

* serve as a resource for infomation and regulations relating to 
additional federal legisiation, such as P.L. 94^142^ Title VI and IX of 
the Idiication Amendments of 1972, Section 504 of P,L* 93^1123 and the 
Office for Civil Eights (OCR) guidelines for the delivery of vocational 
education 

* act as a liaison between various state agencies to develop and provide 
leadership for coordinated planning necessas^ for providing vocational 
education for handicapped and disadvantaged students 

* participate In progran improvment activities including pr ^service aad 
In-'Service training, curriculimi development, and exemplary prograa 
development 

* develop reliable and valid documentation of services provided to special 
needs individuals 

* provide assistance for coordinating services with JTPA progrms and 
commnnlty^based organizations serving special needs populations 

^ provide Input and assistance In the develo^ent of funding procedures 
and guidelines for the use and monitoring of handicapped and 
disadvantaged set aside funds « 
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Carole H, Johnsoa Susie Bell 
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Suian HeAlonan 
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Colorado Dept» of Eduoation 
201 East Colfa% Avenue 
Denver, CO 80203 
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Assistant Professor 
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AGMCY COORDINATION 



Fot the Ferkins Aet to hm sueeessfulp Qoordiomted aetivities mong agencies 
are neeessary. ^proired services and effieiencies have ineifemsed as eduaa- 
f Lonal iastltutioQS 9 gj^mtini ty based organl^atidns and state agenaies have 
made learner needs a higher priority. Clearly, without bridges between 
schools and c^munity agencies, special needs populations cannot make an eas' 
transition to the workplace* However, turf issues, miinf ©raation and a lad 
of understanding about JTPA, Division of RAabilitation, the Develo^ental 
Disabilities Agency, Mental Health and Correction Agencies continue to reduci 
service to learners. 

JXPA 

Service delivery areas CSDA's, designated by the governor's office) are 
asked to serve learners who are often least served, most ineffectively 
served, or dropouts from the traditional educational systm. The esteni 
of local control makes it hard to generalize about progrms. Many areai 
serve disadvantaged youth primarily through work e^erience activities e 
Other areas, typically in areas of high adult unoAployment, have placed 
little mphasis on youth* The mw Act (JTOA) requires a 40% expendituri 
for youth to age 21, but places restrictions on work experience, thus 
forcing a serious examination of ^st practices. In response, many SDA^ 
will focus attention on the 17-21 year olds and serve thm in their adul 
progrms. The restrictions on work e^erience should stimulate oppor^ 
t unity for the e stab lis taent of school^based Cooperative Education 
Programs for high risk youth. 

TraditioMlly, CITA (which preceded JTIA) had weak relationships with 
local school district progrms. A typical relationship featured CITA 
funding for work e^erience either for school referrals, or in the 
schools thmselves. Thm CETA staff had little or no influence on the 
aeadCTic or vocational preparation (if any) provided these youth. From 
the school perspective, CETA was too small to be significant, or not 
sufficiently controllable, fact that CETA services could only be 

provided for "some" students, made it awkward for school officials and 
teachers. Added to this, the frequent CETA priority on the most 
troublesome youth, and CETA criticisms of school failures (often 
superficial) led to conflict and a lack of mutual effort. Frequently 
the school and COTA were both content to have CITA assime unofficial 
responsibility for school dropouts or those suspended. 

JTPA/CETA often has its closest relationship with postsecondary voca^ 
tional education, utilising the systra most frequently for the skill 
training of clients especially when open entry/open exit, fast-track and 
preparation for demand occupations is available. 

'MoBt successful cooperation is achieved when a counselor from the JTPA 
agency has a regular time (and office hours) at the vocational education 
agency. Planning mong JTPA and other agencies is crucial to serving 
disadvantaged persons. Mutual plans and cross referrals can expand the 
opportunities for supplCTental services and enrollments. 
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DIVISION OF REHABILITATION 



Division of Rehabilitation has a very powerful Congressional lobby and 
has been one of the fecr ageneies to escape major reductions in federal 
dollars since 1980 « Although state a^inisteredt the progrm is very 
federalized, (as is the Job Berviee) with a tradition of strong federal 
regulations dietating goals and methods* The progrm ehanges ^phasis 
with changes in the legislation. At one time, offenders and subetanee 
abusers were given special attention. Today the oiphasis is on the 
"sCT-erely handicapped", which is defined differently than it is by 
education* 

At the operational levels the Division of Eehabilitation provides coun^ 
seling and planning for mplo^ent and are perhaps the most client- 
oriented of the CTployment and training progrfflas* A Rehabilitation 
Counselor is given a budget to provide or purchase whatever service the 
client needs to reach employment. This transfer of authority/decision- 
making to the lowest level can be a plus for those clients accepted onto 
the caseload, but it makes the systmic coordination of Rehabilitation 
with other agencies very difficult. 

The development of a relationship with the individual rehabilitation 
counselor is the keys Joint planning (and fimding) for services for 
individuals on the counselor'^ s caseload can be accomplished. Once 
successful, the referral of special needs clients from vocational educa— 
tion to rehabilitation counselors can be negotiated. 

DEVELOPHENTALLY DISABLm 

The designated state agency receives grants from the federal goverment 
requiring a state match of 25% • However, states generally overmatch. 
Thus the impact of the federal authority is less strong here than in 
other progrras. 

The State Developmentally Disabled Agency (D.Dt) is responsible for 
institutional care of the most s^erely disabled and retarded, many of 
whom will never be candidates for independent CTployment. The 
Developmentally Disabled system is organised in at least two major modes 
of delivery with the state responsible for major institutional care and 
funding, and local (non-profit) coraunity boards responsible for service 
to less severely disabled persons. 

An exmple of typical relationships between the D,D. and vocational 
education is to create opportunities for special needs populations in 
some vocational schools, Thm special education staff at a local school 
initiates the relationship with the area vocational school to modify or 
initiate progms for the D,D» client rj. Once the progrsa is begun 
(usually with state financial support) the Sheltered Workshops may becomi 
involved in also referring adult D,D, individuals. Sheltered Workshops 
are often used by Rehabilitation to identify individuals who are likely 
to be successful in competition in the labor market, ^us, if a D,D. 
individual shows promise during the early phase of Workshop activity, 
additional investment for training and upgrading are provided by the 
rehabilitation counselor. Often, however, when little prraise is shown, 
Vocational Rehabilitation is unwilling to continue its iwestment becausf 
of the 1 ^sited likelihood of success. 




MEHTAL HEALTH 



Another aganeyi servialug mentally and ttdtlqni lly disturbed clients with 
mplo^ent and training needs , is the state de8.\gnated agency which 
serv^es the institutiooalised individuals and lacal Coimimity Mental 
Health Centers serving the deinstitutionalized. These agencies are 
perhaps the most isolated of the himan service systrasi in most states 
their strongest linkages with aaploymant and training agencies are with 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Commimity Mental Health Centers have three primary functions. The first 
is the provision of treatoent for the de-institutionalised (often 
chronic) patients* This usually requires Intensive therapy and monitor^ 
ing of medication. The second area relates to interventions in acute 
circumstances, e.g., attCTpted or contCTiplated suicidej behavior disor-^ 
ders of a saverei but not lif e^endangering circimstances ; of trauma from 
sesnial or physical abuse. Third, long term chronically ill individuals 
who are relatively stable are also served in an effort to support and 
reinforce the stability in trnms of symptomology . 

Because the volume tends to he high from these three sources relatively 
little effort is made to coordinate with other agencies to assist in 
screening individuals whose behavior may be assisted with treatment. 

Funding is usually provided contractually on a services rather than 
staffing basis* Significant fmds are provided through health benefit 
systems, such as Medicaid^ since the mentally ill are, at least, par- 
tially disabled. 

Vocational education progrms have Imited capacity to respond to these 
populations. Only through joint efforts^ with shared responsibilities 
identified within training plans will these services be successful, ^ny 
mental health centers have vocational coordlutors. Flans must include 
the coordinator and the case manager. 

JUVEHILl JUSTICE ATO YOPTH CO^EaTIONB 

Schools, when they receive youth from juvenile diversion and probation 
agencies, usually do so in alternative or special education settings. 
JTPA will serve the older youth in Adult Basic Education (ABE) ^ training 
or youth competency progrms directed toward mployment, but often are 
reluctant to serve those tmder 16 or 17 years of age« For the older 
youth* post secondary vocational education schools with rmediation 
capacities are also alteratives g 

These youth are oftfin '^harder to handle" and under stricter supervision 
by parole autiiorities who sometmes unnecessarily interrupt vocational 
progrmuning for disciplinary reasons. Direct discussions with group home 
supervisors and parole officers are essential for success. 

Vocational interventions are provided to juveniles incarcerated in youth 
camps on^ correctional facilities. Attrapts to provide vocational skill 
training to students are frustrated by two factors: 

1. ^e cost of providing quality training in dmand occupations 
corresponding to the iimates abilities is usually prohibitive. 




Correctional programs typiaally faee fluctuating support from 
educmtion or vocational education ageneies. 



2, The institutioMl ecviromant can distort the laarning process, 
and the motivation for involvment in "training" is often HOT 
related to skill acquisition^ but rather to avoiding less 
pleasant acadmic or work assignments. 

Often^ successful work-related interventions for incarcerated youth are 
those of a "preparatory," rather than skill-^specif ic nature. These would 
include: 

* assessment of physical aptitudes | 

* use of "Outward Bound" type activities for self-esteOT and social 
relationship development; 

* teaching of gross master skills Coutdoor workj construction)! 

* career ^ploration and sampling to foster longer-* term career 
decision-making | and 

* training in work ethic and appropriate work behaviors. 
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WHAt CAN I DO TO PROMOTE GHAHGE? 



To better serv^e special needs students, one has to risk and promote change* 

B BQ ondary_ Gouns e lor s ^ earn promote eareer ^ploratlon progrms for all 

students* ComprehenslYe aareer guidance progrs&s whleh Inelude parent 
and student visitg to vocational schools Increase enrQllments and inter- 
est from parents of special needs students. Prraote vocational education 
within liE.F.'s and other plans so that the disadvantaged or handicapped 
student's employment and transitional objectives are addressed. 

Special Needs Personnel ^ can promote more multi^cooperative education 

programs, i.ndus trial education and other progress to increase integrated 
training options for special needs students. 

Vocational Teachers/ Instructors can develop simulated work smples for 

assessment which also serve as recruiting tools so that students can have 
hands-on experience to detemine interest and ability* Seek assistance 
from special needs personnel in curriculum adaptation^ 

Postsecondarv Counselors ^ can visit high school seniors ^ invite than and 

their pairents to visit vocatioul progrms. Provide labor market infor^ 
mation and examples of assiscanca including job shadowing and career 
e^loration activities. 

Middle/ Junior High Counselors ^ can verify that all eighth grade students and 
their parents receive information about vocational progrms and enroll* 
ment requlrenents and assure that each student^ s ninth grade progrm 
enables them to reach the necessary competencies to enter vocational 
education. Handicapped and high-risk students can benefit from 
awareness, e^loration and career opportunities in the comiunity. 

School Psychologists - can visit vocatioml progrmSj include transitional 

objectives within I.E.P.'s and other plans and promote vocational educa-* 
tion for all students. 

Parents ^ can ask to be assured that vocation 1 objectives and transitional 
services are included within the X.H.P. and other plans^ and be able to 
verify that the assurances are provided to each student « Verify that 
assessment was used f m career planning and identification of support 
services needed. It should not be used to screen students out of 
progrms. 

Principals ^ can help parents of handicapped students see that I.l.Ps^s can 
include state funded vocational training through the area vocational 
school until students are 21, Parents of disadvantaged studenti should 
be told of vocational training and JTPA options, 

Vocat iona 1 Adminis t rat o^r s can e^and agency cooperation to maximize resource 
utilization in planning for special needs and non^traditional students. 
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In that thm Perkini Aet SElls for cooperation, I am rminded that agreements 
are onlj as strong as an individual's will to give* Carole Johnson's vision, 
Jeff ieifried's enoouragment and prof essionali from across the eountrj demon- 
strated a oommitment equal to the oourage displayed by the interviewees during 
this project. 

The qiMlity of this docmaent is due in large measure to the teohnical and 
editorial assistance of Carol Custer, Gene Kane, Sue McAlonan, Jean Letaann 
and Nancy Hartley* I am most grateful for their efforts. 

While the cooperative efforts illustrated during this effort speak well for 
the Perkins Act, persoMl testimony from students, Dan, Kathy, John, Brad, 
Eon, Dianne, Lana, Jess, Nuygen, Shane and Liz are the reasons educators 
should be committed to vocational education. As Dale Parnell says, "the tough 
problim is not in identifying winners | it is in making winners out of ordinary 
people, " 
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